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CONCERNING AIM AND METHOD IN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. 


THERE are few books in a library that answer so many 
of the interrogatories of an inquiring mind as does the 
Century Dictionary. It is a work which brings such sat- 
isfaction in so many of the perplexities of life that it would 
seem as if a sensible fairy godmother, like the estimable 
old lady, for instance, who supplied Prince Giglio with 
Warren’s Blacking, might be tempted to present it at a 
baby’s christening instead of the regulation magic ring or 
enchanted slipper. In the third of its delightful volumes 
we find the following as a definition of language: “The 
whole body of uttered signs employed and understood by 
a given community as expression of its thought.” Now, 
we all know well enough what language is without the 
Century Dictionary to tell us. This definition is not 
quoted here as an especial proof of the surpassing excel- 
lence of that publication, but only to call attention to the 
fact that language is a thing to be “employed” and “ un- 
derstood,” and that these two words suggest two different 
though not wholly separable departments in the work of 
language teaching. 

Generally speaking, the correct employment of language 
certainly involves the understanding of the terms used, but 
the understanding of language as certainly does not neces- 
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sarily involve the ability to employ it correctly. Thistwo- 
fold mastery of words is acquired by two processes. Both 
must be carried on to the last day of a pupil’s school life, 
but it does not follow that they are of equal importance 
and should receive equal attentién. With our average 
scholars, anything like general accuracy in the use of lan- 
guage can be attained only by an immense anfount of drill 
in written exercises, and the consumption of time in this 
drill leaves a correspondingly shorter period for the acqui- 
sition of new material. On the other hand, a wide com- 
prehension of the meaning of words as they stand in sen- 
tences written by somebody else, gained by much reading 
and at the expense of practice in writing, will often lead 
to blunders in speech and composition which, at times, 
bring a very uncomfortable warmth to a teacher’s cheek. 

What shall we do? ‘Teach the meaning or the construc- 
tion of language? To a certain extent, of course, we must 
do both—we all agree to perfection about that—but if it 
be true, as Ruskin has said, speaking presumably of per- 
sons in the full possession of all their senses, that “ it 
takes a lifetime to learn a language perfectly,” the most 
ambitious of us need not delude himself with the belief 
that in nine or ten years with a deaf child he is going to 
half do either. When we try to find time for the reading 
which we want, and for the writing and formal drill which 
we also want, we are confronted by the old vexatious im- 
possibility of having our cake and eating it too. .Some 
teachers, to be sure, try to get out of the dilemma by as- 
suring us that a correct use of language will be uncon- 
sciously gained by reading. This seems a plausible and 
most beautiful theory, and perhaps twenty-five or thirty 
years in an individual case might justify it, but unfortu- 
nately an experience of ten years with an ordinary pupil 
does not. We all know many insatiable readers among 
our boys and girls who are just about as apt to trip on 
their verb forms when they set out to write as are others 
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in the class who have had the same drill but who never 
voluntarily touch a book. No; we cannot lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that by encouraging the habit of read- 
ing we are rapidly securing in our pupils the ability to use 
words in an approved manner. It is as true now as it was 
in the days when Lord Bacon was producing his essays 
and Shakespeare’s plays—and who should know better 
than he ?—that writing, and writing alone, maketh an exact 
man. 

What, then, are we to do? Divide our efforts with ab- 
solute impartiality, or favor one side above the other ? 
And in the latter case, which ? 

There are many things which lead one to give the 
precedence to the drill work. There is probably no per- 
son on the face of the earth who loves a correct, clear, 
and forcible sentence better than does the enthusiastic 
teacher of language. A meaningless snarlof words in an 
otherwise decent paper affects him as as a grain of sand 
between his teeth does when he is eating a dish of straw- 
berries; and if the entire paper is a nonsensical jumble, 
the reading of it produces sensations not unlike those ex- 
perienced in the dentist’s chair. After that kind of torture, 
one is pretty apt tv take vigorous measures to prevent its 
repetition. 

Then, too, as a rule, a teacher is judged by the pro- 
ficiency of his pupils in the employment of language. 
The written exercises of a class furnish the readiest 
means of testing its scholarship. Zealous instructors 
make pilgrimages up and down the Jand, going from school 
to school. They enter your class-room, examine your 
daily programme, and then ask for “ written work.” You 
start your pupils off with a painful consciousness in your 
own breast that Lowell’s words about Alcott are true of, 
perhaps, more than one of them: 


‘*TIn this, asin all things, a lamb among men, 
He goes to sure death when he goes to his pen.” 
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When these literary productions are completed they 
are gathered up, each inscribed with the author’s name, 
age, number of years under instruction, age at which deaf- 
ness occurred, and any other interesting facts in his biog- 
raphy, and the visitor glances over them, folds them up, 
and bears them away for more leisurely perusal. 

Now, this test is well and good as far as it goes, but 
the trouble is it does not go very far. If one depends 
upon this alone to lead him to just and valuable conclu- 
sions in regard to the character of the work which has 
been done with a given pupil, at times “ it will his steps 
betray,” or, if it does not exactly “betray” him, it will 
most certainly leave him in the lurch. I have in mind at 
this time two boys in the same class, and with about the 
same record, so far as it appears on such papers. On 
occasions like these, one of them may be depended upon 
to hand in a composition which will be read with approba- 
tion, and pronounced a credit to himself, his teacher, and 
the school, while the effusion of the other often provokes 
a smile which even politeness can hardly conceal. The 
first boy has a nice little vocabulary pretty well under his 
control, and wild horses could -hardly draw him from the 
beaten track. In his acquisition of language, he takes 
what is given him by his teacher and stows it away care- 
fully, but would apparently no more think of taking pos- 
session of a word without permission than he would of 
appropriating his neighbor’s jack-knife. In reading, he 
gets on well until he strikes an unfamiliar word. There 
he stops, no matter whether the word is of any importance 
or not. Though the sentence may be perfectly transparent 
in spite of it, it is Egyptian darkness to him. His class- 
mate, on the contrary, dashes into language like a guerrilla 
and brings off captives at every foray. He subjects them 
all to his service, and it frequently happens that they are 
put to do work that they have never done before. In his 
reading he seems to regard individual words as beneath 
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his notice, but takes a sentence as a whole and generally 
gets the gist of it. One evening, not long since, the boys 
were given Macaulay’s England and told to prepare a 
recitation giving the causes that led to the Massacre of 
Glencoe, and an account of the massacre itself. The next 
day the author of acceptable compositions had very little 
to say for himself. He “ couldn’t understand it very well.” 
The other fellow was in his element. He started off 
helter-skelter and, in astonishing English, full of the most 
egregious blunders, reproduced the whole thing. This is 
the boy, though, who perhaps disgraced his teacher the 
day before in the eyes of her distinguished guest. In my 
humble opinion, his knowledge of language is worth a 
hundred times as much as that of his fellow-student. 

Just here we remember that it is recorded in Holy 
Writ—possibly for the thoughtful consideration of 
teachers of the deaf—that when Philip the Deacon found 
Queen Candace’s treasurer beguiling the tedium of a 
journey with a book, the question which he put to that 
gentleman was, “ Understandest thou what thou readest ?” 
and not, “ Canst thou handle thy verbs as adroitly as did 
Esaias the Prophet?” and, indeed, modern questioners 
make no mistake in occasionally conducting their exam- 
inations on what we may call, in the words of Mr. Weller, 
-“the same genteel principle.” It is, undoubtedly, much 
easier to hand a boy a pencil and piece of paper and 
leave him to work out his own doom than it is by kindly 
and sympathetic questioning to draw from him what he 
might never venture to offer of his own accord; but unless 
one has the skill and the tact required to do this, let him 
never dream that his qualifications entitle him to a place 
on the judgment-seat. 

Our school-rooms are by no means the only places 
where language shows itself exceedingly intractable. It 
was not a deaf man who exclaimed,— 


‘* And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 
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Nor is a lack of hearing the matter, either, with the tan- 
talized novelist who tells us that “though to get the right 
word is the sweetest pleasure in life, it. is as difficult to 
hit as a squirrel,” or with his “ brither Scot” who declares 
that “to express your mind with some degree of accuracy 
is one of the luxuries of life.” After such testimony as 
this to the stubbornness of words from those whose abso- 
lute facility in their management one would have sup- 
posed unquestionable, we “ of meaner birth” may easily 
admit that our attempts to embody at some length in 
written form ideas which at the outset may seem fairly 
definite are not unfrequently attended with labor and 
sorrow. Truth might even force us to the confession 
that at times we groan with the “Shepherd” of the 
“ Noctes” in bitterness of spirit, “Grammar is a griev- 
ous and a gallin’ burden.” The power to deal with words 
as their master, in exchange for which one might joyfully 
cut off his right hand or pluck out his right eye, is a 
power which most men and women must get on without ; 
but we may endure this deprivation with some measure 
of content, feeling that it is satisfaction enough for one 
lifetime to enjoy the perfect work which has been done 
for us by others. We can bear to be dumb so long as we 
are not condemned to be deaf. When we read one of 
De Quincey’s or Walter Savage Landor’s marvellous sen- 
tences, we know we could no more put words together 
after that fashion than we could take the wings of the 
morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, but 
how much does that knowledge detract from our delight? 
In this life it is not by words of our own that our hearts 
are rejoiced and our souls fed, but by the gracious utter- 
ances of other men. Thrice happy he who can confer 
such gifts! But, though the divine blessedness of this 
giving be denied us, the capacity to receive is a thing to 
thank God for. This thought, with which we console 
ourselves in our own limitations, should be uppermost in 
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our minds in the education of a deaf child. We should 
never forget that it is not what he says himself, but what 
others say to him that is of superlative value. If his 
grasp of the meaning of language is not always far be- 
yond his ability to use it, his case is very pitiful, for the 
soul in its silence “ outstretches its eager palms” long 
before the mind has caught the cunning to frame peti- 
tions for the food which it must have or perish. 

If, then, we should attempt to answer our own question, 
and to decide what should enlist our chief energies as 
language teachers, we should say most emphatically, to 
begin with, that good “written work” may well be dear 
to our hearts, for we all know that it is attained only 
through much tribulation. The teacher who in a few 
years succeeds in enabling a deaf child to express himself 
with comparative freedom in fairly grammatical sentences 
is deserving of very high praise, A page of faultless 
English, very simple though it be, from this child’s pen is 
an achievement of which teacher and pupil may justly be 
proud. To produce such pages is a great thing for a deaf 
child to do. We believe, however, that it is a greater 
thing for him to read and in the main understand the 
ordinary pages of our common books. If the painstaking 
teacher whose chief aim is accuracy of expression is 
worthy of much commendation, in our judgment the 
highest award should be made to the one to whom accu- 
racy itself is always subordinate to something better still 
—insight. Furthermore—and now we know we are tread- 
ing on dangerous ground—if, because there is not time 
enough for both, the proper tithing of the mint, anise, and 
cummin of articles and prepositions be sometimes omitted 
by him to make sure of the weightier matters of the law, 
an enlarged vocabulary and, above all, greater breadth of 
thought, we do not hesitate to say that such apparent 
remissness in duty should really be counted unto him for 
righteousness. 
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When we meditate on the ways and means to be adopted 
in the presentation of language to a deaf learner, we con- 
ceive that the wisdom of Solomon would have been tasked 
to its utmost had the royal sage been called upon to map 
out in detail the best method. One might imagine from 
the working of many of our own plans that we had in 
mind the problem of the Circumlocution Office—“ How not 
to do it.” In our great and laudable anxiety that our in- 
struction should be exactly adapted to the need of our 
pupils, and in our discouragement over their many failures 
to understand what we do offer, it may often be sadly true 
that we withhold as too difficult what would have been 
entirely within their comprehension, and would have given 
them much of the same enjoyment that we find in it 
ourselves. Though the elevated diction in which lofty 
thought may naturally clothe itself is, of course, often 
wholly beyond them, yet the most high gods have decreed 
that some of the divinest utterances of mortal men should 
be in the simplest forms of human speech. Very little 
intellectual development or familiarity with language is 
demanded to see the beauty of many a passage which has 
a “high perpetual place” in the literature of the world. 
More years ago than the woman cares now to count up, a 
very young child was riding, as evening was coming on, 
over a lonely country road with her father. As they drove 
along in the gathering darkness they saw the glimmer of 
a light from a window on a distant hillside, and the father 
murmured to himself: 


‘* How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


That was all. I suppose the words “beams” and “ deed” 
could in themselves have meant nothing at that time to 
the little girl, and it is to be hoped that her conception of 
_ the world’s wickedness was small, but she probably had a 
pretty clear idea of the difference between being ‘‘ good” 
and “naughty,” and the couplet made such an impression 
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as it thus fell upon her ear that, years after, her surprise 
and pleasure were great when the whole scene was brought 
back to her as she first read the lines in their original con- 
text. Incidents like this, which we all recall, prove that 
language, with the aid of favoring circumstances, has an 
immense power of interpreting itself to the mind of a child. 
We may safely trust a good deal to it. Or perhaps we 
should rather say that thought has a mighty germinating 
principle within itself by virtue of which it bursts the fet- 
ters of language, sending out roots and often establishing 
itself permanently in soil the most uncultivated and un- 
promising. Nature, the all-provident mother, who clothes 
the untilled meadow with verdure, and sends to barren 
fields the life-bearing seed by her trusty messengers, the 
winds and the birds of heaven, has not been so strangely 
forgetful as to leave that fairest part of her domain, the 
heart of a child, uncared for. 

The special interest of language work, if this work is 
anything more than that worst of drudgery, memorizing 
definitions and writing sentences, lies in the fact that by 
it one accomplishes many ends at the same time. This is 
the beauty of it, that you are always sure of two birds, 
and sometimes you can take a whole flock. Science, his- 
tory, ethics, poetry, all belong here. The more curious 
or important or beautiful the thought enshrined in the 
new language, the more readily will the words themselves 
be remembered. Hence there is every reason in the world 
that we should always give our children of our very best, 
so far as it is in them, with the help of our most lucid ex- 
planation, to receive it. By all means, let our libraries be 
stocked with simple and interesting juvenile literature. 
The more hundreds of volumes of this kind that we have 
the better. These are the books that our boys and girls 
will read by themselves, but when they are with us it is 
our bounden duty to make them see and feel that there is 
something better than these. A teacher who does not 
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find his supreme pleasure in those moments when he can 
stand before his pupils as in some sort, and to the 
best of his ability, an interpreter of the poets and sages 
should have no place in one of our advanced classes. 
And, further, a teacher of language, and so eventually of 
literature, is nothing if to the office of interpreter he can- 
not add that of guide. It is not at all necessary that 
youthful travellers should scale the far-reaching heights 
from which one catches glimpses of a lost Eden, should 
struggle painfully through what Swinburne calls “the 
weedy wilderness of Endymion,” or should hopelessly lose 
themselves in the vast, enchanted forest where Arthur and 
his knights went wandering, in order that they may be- 
hold many of the fair scenes that Milton, Keats, and Ten- 
nyson would showthem. It may be doubted whether any 
considerable number of the students even in our pubiic 
high schools make such prolonged excursions in the re- 
gions of romance and poetry. What all children need is 
somebody to go before them who knows the ground and 
can lead them at once by safe, and not too difficult, paths 
to some of the most “sightly” places. 

With «a mental diet like the one suggested, there is un- 
deniably a certain danger that a deaf child may suffer from 
a plethora of meaningless words, but, on the other hand, 
if his teacher waits to be sure that every expression is 
fully assimilated before giving another, there is the danger 
of slow starvation. There was of old no chart by which 
the timid mariner could give a comfortably wide berth to 
the terrible monster Scylla, and at the same time feel free 
from all apprehension in regard to the perils of Charyb- 
dis, nor have I ever heard that one has been prepared for 
the navigators of to-day. Until by many voyages one has 
learned something of the channel for himself, the possi- 
bilities of shipwreck on one side or the other may well 
appall, and even the oldest sailor probably never feels per- 
fectly secure. 
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The danger of accumulating words without ideas is one 
which besets the pathway of educational methods in all 
schools. Many a hearing student has swallowed the husks 
of a whole language in utter unconsciousness of the fact 
that he was not getting a single grain of the seed itself. 
At one time the writer of this article was making a humble 
attempt to act in the capacity of teacher to a class of 
young ladies who were studying English literature. One 
day in their reading there was a reference to some of the 
doings of Aineas, and a certain girl was called on to ex- 
plain. Asshe seemed to have little cognizance of the feats 
performed by that worthy, the teacher said, inquiringly, “ I 
think you have read Virgil?” 

Yes.” 

“What have you read of Virgil’s ?” 

“ Six books of the Aineid.” 

* And do you not remember any allusions to Aineas in 
the Aineid ?” 

“No, I don’t remember anything about him now.” 

I know this passes all the bounds of human belief, but the 
fact remains, and the girl, though certainly not calculated 
to shine in the literary firmament, was not an absolute 
idiot, either. Her teacher’s curiosity in such a remarkable 
case led her to inquire further, “ May I ask what was 
your object in reading Virgil?” With a look of slight 
_ Surprise at a question whose answer might seem obvious 
to the meanest intellect, she replied simply, “ To learn 
Latin.” One finds in this artless response a confirmation 
of the truth contained in the lines of the poet — 


‘* As in this bad world below 
Noblest things find vilest using.” 


It had evidently never entered the heart of this classical 
scholar that Virgil’s Aineid, that “ Paradise of Dainty 
Devices,” could be to any human being aught but a vast, 
treeless plain, good for nothing but a parade ground for 
the rules of Latin grammar. Yes; she read Virgil “ to 
learn Latin,” and we began to say that what she learned 
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Latin for the Lord only knows, but indeed it hath been 
revealed to many finite minds. This young woman 
learned Latin with no sentimental longing to listen to the 
tender lamentations in which Tibullus poured out his soul 
over a lost love, or the still sweeter strains in which 
Catullus celebrated the matchless charms of a present 
one ; but for the good and sufficient reason that she pro- 
posed to engage in the business herself of teaching the 
Latin language and literature, and to earn thereby four 
hundred and fifty dollars a year besides her board and 
washing. 

There is in this incident—pitiful, if it were not so ab- 
surd—a pregnant suggestion for us in our language work. 
Let us give our older children as few exercises as possible 
with the avowed purpose of teaching English, but as much 
English as possible in the direct process of teaching litera- 
ture. Granted that we may not thus get from some of 
them so many of those neat little compositions which are 
a source of such pride and pleasure to us, but they will 
be getting from us—no, not from us—they will be getting 
from those teachers to whom we ourselves owe nearly 
everything that makes life worth living, ideals which 
will fill many otherwise vacant places in their souls and 
give a different color to their whole existence. They will 
be getting a faint conception of what we are talking about 
when we tell them of the infinite riches which may become 
the lawful possession of every dweller in the kingdom of 
letters, and will gradually grow to feel that they are no 
longer aliens and strangers, but citizens of that kingdom. 
Little by little they will learn to recognize the accents 
which are the mother-tongue of all high souls, and, though 
the dull ear may remain forever unresponsive to the har- 
monies of sound, they will be training a finer sense to 
catch those melodies which no ear hath heard, but which 


are in truth the sweetest music of life. 
KATHARINE FLETCHER, 
Instructor in the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
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THE CONVENTION AS ORGANIZED AT FLINT. 


THE action taken at Flint, Michigan, last July by the 
instructors of the deaf of America in convention assem- 
bled, effecting a formal permanent organization by the adop- 
tion of a constitution, deserves the careful consideration 
and hearty support of every member of our profession on 
the western continent. Such a wide extent of territory is 
spoken of, because it was in the minds of those who framed 
and presented the constitution that the association ex- 
isting thereunder ought to, and would, ultimately include 
teachers of the deaf from all the schools of Central and 
South America, as well as from those of the northern por- 
tion of the continent. The name adopted—The Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf—happily one 
honored by years of use in a less formal manner, is fitted 
to the broad field of the three Americas, and shuts out no 
actual teacher of the deaf, by whatever method he or she 
may seek to light up the darkened intelligence of those 
whom “the finger of God hath touched.” 

The catholicity of the platform of principles made a part 
of the constitution furnishes the best reason, though not 
the only one, why the organization should receive the ac- 
tive support of every American teacher of the deaf. For 
this platform recognizes the value, in its proper place, of 
each and every method now in use; urges that every deaf 
child should have an opportunity, under the most favor- 
able possible conditions, to learn to speak ; that tests should 
be made as to aural capacity; and advises auricular in- 
struction for those with whom this is practicable, at the 
same time acknowledging the pregnant fact that a variety 
of capability exists among the deaf which compels variety 
in method. 

The significance of this acknowledgment will be best 


appreciated in view of the fact that there were present at 
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Flint not a few who have often been understood to ap- 
prove but one method, the oral, and that these promoters 
of pure oral teaching took their places on a platform hav- 
ing abundant room for the most zealous advocates of the 
combined system. It is, therefore, to be remembered in 
the future that the oralist members of the Flint conven- 
tion, including their distinguished representative on the 
board of management, recognize and admit that the oral 
teaching of the deaf has a place, and only a place, in a 
system which, recognizing differences of capacity among 
the deaf, selects and adapts different methods to the vary- 
ing ability of their subjects. 

If I seem to dwell a little on this matter, it is because I 
am convinced that the war of methods, which has been so 
long waged, is near its end, and that this fact must be ap- 
parent to all concerned. It would be an insult to the in- 
telligence and fair-mindedness of those who have borne 
a part in this controversy in the United States during, say, 
the last ten years, to suppose that it can last forever. 
Practical results must settle it sooner or later, and when 
the acknowledged leader of the advocates of speech-teach- 
ing declared at Flint, after the exhibition of some of the 
orally taught pupils of the Michigan School, that it was 
now proved that deaf children could be taught to speak 
and read the lips well in a Combined-System school, it 
would seem that testimony of a conclusive character was 
in evidence. But it is not the purpose of this article to 
multiply testimony, which could be done, but to show why 
the “ Convention ” deserves and needs the support of the 
entire profession. 

The objects of the association, as set forth in Article IT 
of the constitution, cannot fail to command the approba- 
tion of every earnest worker in our cause. 

The third object, which includes the publication of re- 
ports of conventions and other meetings, involves the ex- 
penditure of money on the part of the association, which 
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at present, has no other sources of income than the fees 
and contributions of its members. Should every person in 
the three Americas “ actively engaged in the education of 
the deaf” join the association, each paying the first year’s 
fee of two dollars, and continuing to pay the small annual 
fee of one dollar thereafter, no more money would be flow- 
ing into the treasury than could be used to good advantage. 
It must be understood that all expenditures for publica- 
tion will be for the direct benefit of individual members, 
since copies of all reports of conventions, e¢ cetera, will be 
sent to members without cost to them. To be able to 
meet the expense of publishing the proceedings of the Con- 
vention at Flint, the Standing Executive Committee need 
the support of the profession as a whole. I appeal, there- 
fore, to all persons eligible to active membership to send 
in, without delay, their first year’s fee of two dollars to 
Mr. J. L. Smith, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minne- 
sota, who is the duly elected treasurer of the Convention. 

If to the minds of any the evil spirit of undue thrift 
should make such suggestions as “ Why, there will be no 
meeting of the Convention until. 1898, and I think I will 
not join until then,” or “ Oh! my friend Mr. B. is a mem- 
ber already, and I can borrow and read his copy of the 
Proceedings at Flint,” or ‘“‘ My pay is so small I can hardly 
afford to spend two dollars for such a purpose,” I trust 
the spirit of true professional pride and self-respect that 
ought to govern every one working in a cause like ours 
will speak out so loudly as to end every such case of hesi- 
tation with a prompt remittance to our treasurer. 

But a recognition of the Convention’s need of money is 
not the only consideration which should lead educators of 
the deaf to seek membership. The importance and value 
of cultivating an esprit de corps among men and women 
having, naturally, a common object do uot need to be urged 
to persons of such intelligence as teachers of the deaf. 
And when the members of a profession form an organiza- 
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tion intended to promote the welfare of all, a duty rests 
on each to sustain such an association, unless, indeed, 
there be some good reason for withholding one’s support, 
which certainly cannot be justly said in regard to our Con- 
vention. When, as is true in our profession, the number 
of possible members is not large, the duty resting on each 
individual is the more imperative. 

Still another reason why the Convention deserves the 
support of every educator of the deaf in America will ap- 
pear when the breadth and details of its proposed work 
are considered. Reference to Articles IV and V of the 
constitution will show that meetings of the Convention, 
either general or local, may be arranged for with sufficient 
frequency, and in such localities as to meet all reasonable 
demands. Committees are provided for, and have been 
appointed, to give special consideration and secure due 
prominence to every important feature of the work of edu- 
cating the deaf. And if in the future other committees 


should be needed than those already authorized, they can 
be added without difficulty. 
The constitution of the Convention commends itself 


further in this, that it provides for a self-governing and 
strictly professional association. No person, on the mere 
payment of a sum of money, can exercise power or be 
eligible to office. Every feature of the organization is 
consistent with its name. And yet the co-operation and 
assistance of persons outside our profession, but who may 
take an interest in the education of the deaf, is by no 
means repelled. Provision for honorary membership is 
made, and bequests are invited. 

And now, last of all, I will direct attention to what I 
conceive to be the most important paragraph in the con- 
stitution adopted at Flint. The first object of the associa- 
tion is stated to be (Article II) to “secure the harmonious 
union in one organization of all persons actually engaged 
in educating the deaf in America.” 
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Five years ago an association came into existence, for 
whose support the co-operation of all teachers of the 
deaf, and even of all deaf persons themselves, has been 
solicited. The object of this society, as at first an- 
nounced, was to promote only a certain feature of the 
education of the deaf, of recognized importance. But, 
as time went on, a disposition to enlarge the field of its 
operations manifested itself in a proposal to encourage 
the presentation at its summer meetings of “ essays, dis- 
sertations, and discussions upon all subjects appertaining 
to the education of the deaf.” This proposition, meeting 
the public eye, as it did, almost immediately after action 
had been taken by the Convention towards the merging 
of itself in the new association in the intent of a “ har- 
monious union,” seemed to justify the hope, entertained 
at that time by many, that the consolidation of the pro- 
fession in one “ organization” was about to take place. 

Failing in its efforts to attain union through dissolution, 
and compelled, so to speak, to live against its will, the 
Convention, so long without a definite manner of living, 
has entered upon an organic life that gives promise of be- 
ing vigorous and perpetual. It is devoted to objects that 
will demand the best efforts of its members as long as 
deaf children are found in America. On the other hand, 
the association to which the Convention proposed to sur- 
render, provided it would so enlarge its objects as to de- 
serve to live indefinitely, has held to its original narrow 
limits, accepting thereby the natural probability that in 
the near future it will find its occupation gone. For it 
certainly cannot be doubted that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the deaf children of America will be in posses- 
sion of all the speech-teaching they can make use of with 
success. 

In the meantime it may be said, in balancing the claims 
of the Convention and the Association upon the profes- 
sion, that the greater includes the work of the less—under 
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a compulsion it could not escape. And consequently there 
seems to be small raison d’étre for the Association, even 
from this time forward. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing remarks that 
I am in any degree unfriendly to the objects, as published, 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. On the contrary, I publicly advo- 
cated in 1867, and have since urged, the policy of giving 
every deaf child an opportunity to acquire speech. But 
I consider that the Association, by declining the union 
proposed by the Convention, has forced the latter body to 
adopt a course which renders the continuance of the As- 
sociation unnecessary. 

When I advocated “ union,’ 


? 


as every one knows I did 


long and earnestly, one of my reasons for doing so grew 
out of a conviction that our profession was not large 
enough nor strong enough to sustain, properly, two gen- 
eral organizations. There are, perhaps, individual mem- 


bers of our profession who have time enough and money 
enough to enable them to maintain active membership in 
both organizations. But when the question arises, as it 
will with most of us, “under which king, Bezonian ?” 
—although, happily, there is no royal monarch, and I 
trust there are no bezonians, on either side—I believe 
little difficulty will arise in the professional mind in de- 
termining that the Convention should have an undoubted 
preference. 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in urging, as I now do, 
earnestly and fraternally, that at an early day educators 
of the deaf all over the continent of America make their 


remittances to Mr. Smith at Faribault. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 


GEORGE B. GOODALL. 


Ir might be thought more proper for some one now 
connected with the California Institution to pay a feeling 
tribute to the memory of George B. Goodall in the Annals, 
but as an old-time pupil of his I claim the privilege of 
writing a few words myself. 

I have known Mr. Goodall many years, but, as he did 
not speak much of himself, I know only that he was a 
native of Maine and a Yale man, class of 61. His widow 


kindly furnished these few facts. 
At an early age he turned his attention to teaching. 
He passed from grammar to high school work in New 


England, and as success crowned his efforts as a teacher 
he decided to settle in New York city. There he taught 
for some years, and there he married one of his pupils. 
His wife’s health made it necessary to move to a warmer 
climate. He sailed for California in 1873, and, for- 
tunately for the Institution, he immediately secured a 
position at Berkeley. His connection with that school 
continued unbroken until his death, which took place 
October 17, 1894, in his fifty-eighth year. He had just 
entered upon the twenty-second year of his work when 
his health showed signs of failing strength. The direc- 
tors of the Institution kindly granted him a year’s leave 
of absence, or more if he needed it, to recuperate, but he 
did not live to enjoy the long-needed rest. The peace of 
God fell upon him. 

As Mr. Goodall’s greatest success was with advanced 
pupils, he was given the position of instructor of the high 
class. A teacher of the deaf is worthless without one 
great requisite—he must have faith in the aptitude of his 
pupils. From the beginning Mr. Goodall had that faith. 


‘Deaf children are as apt as hearing ones. Deaf-mutes 
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can enter any university if they will.” Such was his 
creed, born of conviction, and this wholesome belief ceased 
only with his death. Extraordinary results crowned his 
work. He sent several pupils to the State University of 
California. I think such a record is not common. 

He was a well-educated man in the old-school sense 
that looks upon solid attainments as true scholarship. 
He was a fine Greek and Latin scholar, delighted in 
French and German, read fluently Spanish and Italian, 
acquainted himself, I believe, with Sanskrit and one or 
two other languages. His extreme modesty, perhaps, 
prevented him from writing ; or, who knows but that the 
scythe of Time cut short secretly cherished plans? His 
forte, however, was mathematics, on which he would 
sometimes keep his class whole days. It is not easy to 
criticise such class-rcom work in the face of results. One 
of his pupils, Mr. Grady, easily disposed of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry at the University 
matriculation, and was enrolled as a Sophomore in mathe- 
matics, while a Freshman in other studies. 

Mr. Goodali began to teach the deaf later in life than 
is the custom, having been, for a long time, in charge of 
hearing classes. But I believe that that very thing was a 
gain, for he came not as a stereotyped production of 
another school, but as an originator. There were no 
methods like his, and perhaps there never will be. The 
fashion is for a young man to enter an institution, and, 
after a number of years, to become a teacher or principal 
elsewhere, so that the idiosyncrasies of a parent school are 
carried from one State to another ; sometimes, perhaps, more 
to the detriment of education than to its benefit. A man of 
the stereotype school may go from one place to do pioneer 
work in another territory. That is natural and proper. 
But where an institution has been long established, a good 
man unknown to the profession is sometimes preferable 
to a good man educated in the traditions of another insti- 
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tution. As a teacher new to the profession, Mr. Goodall 
was a singularly happy acquisition to the California Insti- 
tution. He brought to the position no ancient saws. He 
even resented the idea that small wages were a just com- 
pensation for a deafteacher. He was philosophic and posi- 
tive, and had a large share of enthusiasm, which he de- 
veloped in carrying out his theories. 

Thanks to his extended work in other fields before he 
became interested in the deaf, he never fell into the com- 
mon illusion of small-minded men, that if he had not been 
“called ” to the labor in this particular vineyard, he would 
have been a great and famous man elsewhere. His simple 
heart accepted the work that fell to his share, and that 
work he did with all his might. More than this can no 
man do. He was of a very sensitive nature, retiring in 
disposition, sympathetic, ever ready to lend a helping hand. 
His patience was marvellous. One pleasant side of his 
character was kindness. He was tender toward animals, 
and would not even strike his horse if it declined to mend 
its pace. Mr. Goodall was philanthropic. There is a 
difference between a philanthropic man who is kind by 
nature and “ that still engine of the Devil’s contrivance, a 
Philanthropist,” as Hawthorne called it, who is wedded 
to an idea, and curses the world if the idea miscarries. 
Mr. Goodall’s generosity was a large-hearted one, mel- 
lowed perhaps by the memory of the poverty and strug- 
gles of his earlier days. As a pupil, I was often a witness 
to his kindness, and once, in Paris, I had occasion to ask 
him for a loan, upon which he sent me a sum I believed he 
could hardly afford to lend; but what touched me most 
was that part of the letter in which he made excuses for 
not enclosing « larger check, as all his available money 
had already been given to a poverty-stricken family. 

Upright, honest, generous, and strictly clean in life and 
thought, Mr. Goodall acted his part to the full measure of 
his ability, and the curtain fell on his labors. If he is 
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looking down from heaven, which is his meet home, let 
him know that genuine sorrow followed him to his grave, 
and that memory will keep it green. 


DOUGLAS TILDEN, 
Teacher of Sculpture in the 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RESULTS OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE chief aim of this Inquiry is to find true answers to 
the following questions, which are of great interest and 
importance to the deaf as a class and as individuals, and 
also to society : 

1. Are marriages of deaf persons more liable to result 
in deaf offspring than ordinary marriages? 

2. Are marriages in which both of the partners are deaf 
more liable to result in deaf offspring than marriages in 
which one of the partners is deaf.and the other is a hear- 
ing person? 

3. Are certain classes of the deaf, however they may 
marry, more liable than others to have deaf children? If 
so, how are these classes respectively composed, and what 
are the conditions that increase or diminish this liability ? 

4. Aside from the question of the liability of the off- 
spring to deafness, Are marrjages in which both of the 
partners are deaf more likely to result happily than mar- 
riages in which one of the partners is deaf and the other 
is a hearing person ? 

Some other points, of minor interest and importance, 
will also be considered. 

The questions above stated, especially the first and sec- 
ond, have been much discussed in Europe and America, 
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as may be seen by referring to the extensive bibliography 
given at the end of this monograph. The conclusions 
reached differ widely. Some writers maintain that mar- 
riages of the deaf are far more liable to result in deaf off- 
spring than ordinary marriages, and that this liability is 
greatly increased when both of the partners in marriage 
are deaf; others maintain that such marriages are but lit- 
tle more liable to result in deaf offspring than ordinary 
marriages, and others that they are not at all more liable. 
As examples of the two extremes may be cited, on the one 
hand, the conclusion of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who 
declares that “the evidence shows a tendency to the for- 
mation of a deaf variety of the human race in America ;”* 
and, on the other hand, the conclusion of the commis- 
sioners of the Irish census of 1881, who say that “it ap- 
pears evident that the question of deafness and dumbness 
in the parents has no influence in propagating the defect.”’+ 

The conclusions of Dr. Bell and of the commissioners 
of the Irish census are drawn from the statistics of 
different countries, but we cannot believe that the laws of 
heredity that hold in America do not also hold in Ireland ; 
in fact, similarly opposite conclusions might be cited from 
numerous writers residing in the same countries, but deal- 
ing with different data. The cause of all these diversities 
and contradictions is that, on one side or the other, or on 
both, either the statistics upon which the conclusions are 
based do not include a sufficiently large number of cases, 
or they are not sufficiently full and accurate. The num- 


* A. G. Bett, ‘‘ Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,” in ‘‘Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences,’ 
Washington, 1884, vol. ii, part 4; Reprint, Washington, 1894, p. 45. Dr. 
Bell’s conclusion is based chiefly upon the results of the marriages of 
former pupils of the Hartford and Dlinois Schools for the Deaf, and upon 
the returns of the United States census of 1880. 

+ ‘*Census of Ireland, 1881; Part II, General Report, Dublin, 1882,” p. 
44. The conclusion of the commissioners is based upon the returns of the 
censuses of 1851, 1861, and 1871. 
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ber of marriages collected by each investigator is com- 
paratively small, and the details given are so meagre that 
even by grouping together all the statistics that have been 
published no conclusive results can be obtained. Dr. 
Holder Mygind, of Copenhagen, writing on this subject since 
the present Inquiry was begun, says: “ It is impossible to 
make use of the numerous reports of single cases in which 
deaf and dumb children have been born in marriages 
contracted by deaf-mutes, to prove the frequency with 
which such marriages produce deaf-mute offspring. It is 
only by collecting all the marriages contracted by deaf- 
mutes in a certain country or province into a group, and 
by investigating the number of these marriages which 
have produced deaf-mute children, and the number of the 
latter, that it is possible to arrive at reliable conclusions.”* 
This is the method adopted in the present Inquiry, and it 
is hoped and believed that the statistics collected include 
a sufficiently large number of cases, and are sufficiently 
full and accurate, to render the conclusions trustworthy. 
In Europe as well as America, since the education of 
the deaf has become general, marriage has ceased to be 
rare among them; but in America, partly in consequence 
of the freedom from certain restrictions that hamper mar- 
riage more or less in most European countries, and partly 
on account of the more prosperous circumstances, and 
consequent greater ability to support a family, of the 
deaf of this country, the proportion of those who marry 
is larger than in Europe. In Denmark, in 1880, accord- 
ing to the census of that year, 23.7 of the adult deaf re- 
siding in the rural districts and provincial towns were 
matried.t In other countries of Europe the percentage 


* H. Myatnp, ‘‘ Deaf Mutism,” London, 1894, p. 46. 

+H. Myarnp, ‘‘ Deaf-Mutes in Denmark,” in “Archives of Otology,” 
New York, 1892, vol. xxi, p. 407. Information on this point was only to 
be had from the rural districts and provincial towns, as the census re- 
turns from the metropolis did not show the marriages of the deaf. Dr. 
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of the deaf who marry, as indicated by the meagre statis- 
tics that have been published, is considerably lower than 
in Denmark. In Magdeburg, in 1871, the percentage of 
the adult deaf who were married was 12 per cent. ;* in 
Cologne, in 1870, it was 10 per cent.;t in Prussia, in 
1880, 74 per cent. ;{ in Bavaria, in 1871, 7 per cent.§ In 
the United States, 27,924 pupils had attended Schools 
for the Deaf up to the year 1890, and the present collec- 
tion of marriage records shows that 6,460, or 23.1 per 
cent., of these have been married. Inasmuch as (1) many 
of the pupils included in the former statement are still in 
school, (2) some who have left school have not yet arrived 
at amarriageable age, and (3) probably not all who have been 
married are recorded, the true percentage of those who 


Mygind’s comments confirm the opinion above expressed concerning the 
less prosperous circumstances of the deaf in Europe and the influence of 
this fact in diminishing the number of those who marry. He says: 
‘*The returns prove the sad fact that nearly half [46.8 per cent.] of all 
deaf-mutes over twenty years of age are obliged to fall back upon the 
help of others. * * * When this is the case in Denmark, where the 
public care of deaf-mutes is especially highly developed, what must it 
be in other countries, where matters concerning deaf-mutes are less ad- 
vanced? * * * The reason why comparatively so few deaf-mutes 
contract marriages must, in my opinion, be chiefly sought in this cireum- 
stance, that the men comparatively rarely attain an independent position 
to make a good livelihood.” —Jbid., pp. 404, 405, 407. 

*B. F. WitHermt, ‘‘ Statistik der Taubstummen des Regierungsbezirks 
Magdeburg nach der Volksziihlung von 1871,” in ‘‘ Beilage zur deutschen 
Klinik, Monatsblatt fiir medicinische Statistik und éffentliche Gesund- 
heitspflege,”’ Berlin, 1873, No. 9, p. 68. 

+ Dr. Lent, ‘‘ Statistik der Taubstummen des Regierungsbezirks Ciln, 
Bericht an den Verein der Aerzte des Regierungsbezirks Céln,” Cologne, 
1870, p. 20. 

tGurrstapt, ‘‘Die Verbreitung der Blinden und Taubstummen,”’ in 
‘* Zeitschrift des kéniglichen Preussischen statistischen Bureau,” Berlin, 
p- 208. 

§ G. Mayer, ‘‘ Die Verbreitung der Blindheit, der Taubstummheit, des 
Blédsinns und des Irrsinns in Bayern,” in ‘“ Beitriige zur Statistik des 
Kénigreichs Bayern,” Miinchen, 1877, xxxv. Heft, p. 29. 

|| ‘* School Statistics of the Deaf,” in ‘‘ Proceedings of the World’s 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf,” Washington, 1893, p. 270. 
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marry is much higher. Dr. Bell, inquiring into the num- 
ber of former pupils of the American and Illinois schools 
born before 1840, found the proportion of those who had 
been married up to 1882 to be 45.4 per cent.,* and this 
rate is probably an approximation to the true percentage 
of the married deaf in the United States. This country, 
therefore, offers the most abundant materials for the in- 
vestigation of the results of marriages of the deaf. 

The term “ deaf,” in its widest application, includes all 
degrees of imperfection of hearing. “ Von Troltsch de- 
clares (and he has never been contradicted) that every 
third person between twenty and fifty years of age is more 
or less deaf, at least in one ear.”+ There is reason to be- 
lieve that slight imperfection of hearing is of scarcely less 
importance in connection with the question of heredity 
than total deafness, but, in order to bring the present In- 
quiry within reasonable limits and to render the calculation 
of percentages feasible, it was necessary to draw a line of 
demarcation somewhere. The term “deaf,” as used in 
this monograph, invariably refers to the class of persons 
for whose benefit our “ schools for the deaf ” are intended 
—persons so deaf from birth, childhood or youth that 
they cannot be educated in common schools, persons who 
are more frequently but less accurately classed as “ the 
deaf and dumb” or “ deaf-mutes.”{ It includes all per- 
sons who are recorded in school reports, census reports, 
marriage records, etc., as “‘ deaf and dumb,” “ deaf-mutes,” 
“totally deaf,” “very deaf,” “deaf,” or “ very hard of hear- 
ing,” and all who have attended schools for the deaf. 
Persons recorded as “ slightly deaf,” “ partially deaf,” “deaf 


*A.G. Brut, ‘Memoir on the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,” Reprint, Washington, 1884, p. 16. 

+H. Myarnp, ‘‘ Deaf-Mutism,” London, 1894, p. 63. 

t Many of the persons so classed are really deaf-mutes, but others had 
learned to speak in childhood before hearing was lost, and still others 
have been taught to speak by teachers of articulation. To the two classes 
last named the terms ‘‘ dumb” and ‘‘ mute” are inappropriate. 
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in one ear,” “deaf in adult life,” “hard of hearing,” etc., 
are not included, unless they have attended schools for 
the deaf. 

The present Inquiry was begun in the year 1889, and 
the work has continued uninterruptedly since that time. 
In October of the previous year the Hon. Frederick 
Howard Wines, then Secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Charities, had addressed a circuiar letter to the heads 
of American schools for the deaf, asking their co-opera- 
tion in an effort to establish a record of future marriages of 
the deaf in the United States, which he proposed to pub- 
lish in the Jnternational Record of Charities and Correc- 
tion, a periodical of which he was the editor. He pre 
pared a form of record which was to show whether either 
of the partners in marriage was a hearing and speaking 
person, and, if not, whether he or she was congenitally or 
adventitiously deaf. As some of the replies received by 
Mr. Wines suggested that the American Annals of the 
Deaf would be a more suitable medium for the proposed 
publication, he offered to transfer the whole scheme to 
the editor of the Annals. The offer was accepted. On 
further consideration it was decided to modify the plan 
considerably, extending it so as to comprise past as well 
as future marriages, to include in the Inquiry many im- 
portant details not provided for in the original scheme, 
and to defer publication until a large body of statistics 
should have been collected and collated. The following 
blank marriage record was prepared and copies were 
widely distributed among heads of schools for the deaf, 
the deaf themselves, and their relatives and friends: 


[Please answer the questions as fully as possible, and return the record 
to E. A. Fay, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C.| 
Marriage record of ——- —— (husband) and —— -—- (mame of wife 
before marriage. ) 
I. Details Relating to Marriage.* 
1. Date of marriage? Place of marriage? Were the parties related 


*In the original of the blank marriage record ample spaces are left for 
answers to all the questions. 
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before marriage” If so, what relationship? Give any other details 
known relating to marriage. 

2. Orrsprine. Total number of children born of this marriage? How 
many deaf? How many hearing? How many died in infancy? Give 
any other details known relating to offspring ; for example—names, dates 
of birth or death, causes of death, ages at death, etc., where possible. 
If any are or were deaf, write the word deaf after their names. 


II. Questions to be Answered by Husband. 


1. ParentaGe. Name of your father? Name of your mother before 
marriage? Were your parents related before marriage? If so, what re- 
lationship ? Give any other details known relating to parents; forexam- 
ple—causes of death, dates of death, ages at death, etc., where possible. 

2. BrorHeks AND Sisters. Give your full name and date of birth, and 
the names of all your brothers and sisters, with dates of birth, if 
possible. Where dates are not given, state whether names are in the 
order of birth or not. How many of these (yourself included) are or 
were deaf? How many hearing? How many died young (under two 
years)? Give any other details known; for example—causes of death, 
ages at death, etc. Write the word deaf after the names of all who are or 
were deaf. 

3. OrnER Revatives. Have you any deaf relatives other than brothers 
and sisters or children? If so, give relationship and names, if possible. 

4. Nore. Are you deaf or hearing? If deaf: Age when deafness-oc- 
eurred? Cause of deafness? Attended what school or institution ? 
Residence when admitted ? Year when admitted? Age when admitted ? 
Years under instruction? Present residence? Occupation ? 


III. Questions to be Answered by Wife. 


1. ParENTAGE. Name of your father? Name of your mother before 
marriage ? Were your parents related before marriage? If so, what 
relationship ? Give any other details known relating to parents ; for ex- 
ample—causes of death, dates of death, ages at death, etc., where possible. 

2. BrotTHers anD Sisters. Give your full name and date of birth, and 
the names of all your brothers and sisters, with dates of birth, if 
possible. Where dates are not given, state whether names are in order 
of birth or not. How many of these (yourself included) are or were 
deaf? How many hearing? How many died young (under two years) ?- 
Give any other details known; for example—causes of death, ages at 
death, etc. Write the word deaf after the names of all who are or were 
deaf. 

3. OTHER Reuatives. Have you any deaf relatives other than brothers 
and sisters or children? If so, give relationship and names, if possible. 

4. Nore. Are you deaf or hearing? If deaf: Age when deafness 
occurred? Cause of deafness? Attended what school or institution? 
Residence when admitted ? Year when admitted? Age when admitted ? 
Years under instruction? Present residence? Occupation ? 
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IV. Remarks. 


Date of information. 

(Signed ) —-. 

The replies received to the inquiries contained in the 
above blank marriage record have been far more numerous 
and more complete than was anticipated. Several thousand 
records have been returned with the questions more or less 
fully answered. Many of these have been duplicates, and 
in some cases five or six returns have been made by differ- 
ent persons concerning the same marriage. As details 
omitted by one correspondent have often been furnished 
by another, all have been welcome. In cases of doubtful, 
uncertain, or contradictory returns, verification has been 
sought by further correspondence. Much additional infor- 
mation has been obtained from the early volumes of the 
American Annals of the Deaf, the numerous periodicals 
published for the benefit of the deaf, the annual and bien- 
nial reports of schools and institutions, and the returns of 
the United States census enumerators. The result of the 
whole effort is a collection of records of marriages of the 
deaf far larger than all previous collections put together ; 
records, moreover, which, notwithstanding many defects, 
are believed to be trustworthy in their essential features, 
and which contain an immense quantity of valuable sta- 
tistical information concerning the partners in marriage, 
their children, parents, brothers and sisters, and other 
relatives. 

Without the assistance which has been rendered by 
many persons, the work could not have been accomplished. 
Acknowledgments are due to nearly all the heads of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf, who have supplied such statis- 
tics concerning their former pupils as were given in their 
school records, and have obtained others by correspond- 
ence and personal inquiry ; to several teachers in Schools 
for the Deaf, who have devoted much time to the copying 
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and comparison of records, and the collection of further 
data; to many of the deaf themselves, who have not only 
cheerfully given all desired information concerning their 
own marriages, but have been of great service in gathering 
statistics concerning the marriages of others; and to sev- 
eral students of Gallaudet College, who have rendered 
importait help in copying records and collating results, 
above all Miss May Martin, who has been my faithful and 
efficient assistant for the past three years. Special ac- 
knowledgment is due to Dr, Alexander Graham Bell, who, 
as soon as he learned of the work in which I was engaged, 
committed to my hands all the material relating to the 
marriages of the deaf which he himself had collected, and 
placed at my disposal the resources of the “ Volta Fund,” 
a sum which he had set apart a short time before for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf. 
The Volta Bureau, afterwards established for the admin- 
istration of this fund, has continued to furnish the neces- 
sary means for the prosecution of the inquiry. To prevent 
all possible misunderstanding, I may be permitted to add 
that, while I have drawn freely upon the Volta Fund to 
compensate my numerous helpers, my own share in the 
work, which has occupied the greater part of my leisure 
hours for the past six years, has been purely a labor of 
love. 

The work was undertaken, and has been carried on, in the 
hope that it might be of service to the deaf and to society 
by settling definitely the question whether or not the deaf 
dare more liable than hearing persons to have deaf children ; 
and, if it should appear that, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous instances to the contrary, they are more liable to this 
result, by ascertaining whether or uot the liability is in- 
creased by the marriage of the deaf with one another ; also 
whether certain classes of the deaf, however married, are 
more liable than others to have deaf children ; and, if this 
should prove to be the case, by determining how these 
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classes are respectively composed, so that, as the result of 
the conclusions reached, in many instances deaf persons 
might be advised to follow the choice of their own hearts 
in the matter of marriage without any fear whatever of 
evil consequences; while, in cases where the deafness of 
the parent was unquestionably more liable than in others 
to reappear in the offspring, the persons interested might 
be effectively warned in time of the danger incurred. 


E. A. F. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARTICULATION BY 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Tue marked success which has been secured by our sys- 
tematic course of graded breathing exercises, and also the 
increase of chest expansion among the boys which was 
shown by our physical examinations at the close of the 
school year, have led to the attempt to combine articulation 
with the regular gymnasium class work. It was with con- 
siderable apprehension that I undertook this, but I can say 
that already the results have been far beyond my ex- 
pectations. Previous to this year, in my gymnasium 
classes I had used the manual alphabet only, as is the 
practice of other teachers at the Institution, but this year 
the boys have learned to number through the line and take 
their positions for work upon the floor by speaking the 
numbers aloud. At first it was very difficult for them to 
pronounce the numbers properly, but the old saying, “ Prac- 
tice makes perfect,” has again been verified in this instance. 

I have at this writing entire classes who go through this 
new process of numbering themselves and taking their po- 
sitions without any assistance from me. These are not 
semi-mutes, but boys who are congenitally deaf. Going 
a step farther in my class drills, where a large inspiration 
has been taken—as in the breathing exercises, —at the ex- 
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piration or expulsion of the same, the air rushing forth 
with more than normal force assists the articulation of 
such words as Hello, Now, No, Ah, Yes, Up, and other 
short and abrupt words. These they now utter clearly 
and intelligibly. 

I began this work with considerable doubt as to the re- 
sult, but am fully convinced that its value in the work of per- 
fecting articulation will prove very helpful. Why is this 
beneficial? Asallin the profession know, systematic breath- 
ing exercises have been of fundamental value, and from my 
experience thus far I am confident that it will be found 
absolutely necessary in the future to consider this form of 
exercise an important part of the system of articulation 
teaching. At present the one great drawback in this ed- 
ucation is the inability of the pupil properly to inflate the 
lungs. Breathing exercises, however, are lessening this 
to so great an extent that we have been able to take a step 
in advance. 

The lungs are composed of millions of small air cells or 
pouches. The respiratory act, of which there are from 
sixteen to twenty per minute, consists of inspiration and 
expiration. During inspiration the air is carried into the 
lungs by the descent of the diaphragm, which exerts a 
suction force, and the ascent of the ribs, causing an in- 
crease in the size of the chest. The expiration or expul-. 
sion of air is caused by the elevation of the diaphragm, 
the descent of the ribs and partial collapse of the lungs. 
These are not the only agents of respiration. There are 
other elements, notably the assistance of certain muscles 
which, although of less importance, aid this function. 
Where there is difficulty in breathing, as in some diseases 
of the lungs, the action of these auxiliary muscles about 
the neck and shoulders becomes very apparent. 

The following illustration is the one upon which I base 
my theory, and I have followed it out practically. Dur- 
ing life the lungs are never entirely collapsed, this being 
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prevented by about one hundred cubic inches of air that 
cannot be expelled. Another hundred cubic inches re- 
main in the lungs after expiration, known as reserve air. 
This is used during any increase of physical exertion 
which requires an extra amount of air. The tidal air is 
that taken in at each ordinary inspiration, and consists of 
twenty cubic inches. During exercise, however, an addi- 
tional one hundred and ten cubic inches can be taken in 
at each inspiration. This is known as complemental air. 
It will thus be observed that the extreme capacity of the 
lungs, in cubic inches, is as follows: Residual air, 100; 
reserve air, 100; tidal air, 20; and complemental air, 110, 
making a total capacity of 330 cubic inches. This com- 
plemental air that we receive from exercise gives us so 
much more power for our work in articulation, and is 
what we are working to secure. 

The deaf-mute who receives no physical exercise does 
not possess this extra force, whereas the boy who has 
been trained gains one hundred and ten cubic inches of 
air to assist him in his work of speaking. Naturally this 
makes him so much stronger in the respiratory organs 
and gives him the power that is a requisite of perfect 
enunciation. 

Work along this course will, I think, without doubt, 
make good the deficiency and give the deaf-mute the 
power and strength to breathe as well as hearing and 
speaking children. The results thus far from this system 
are not only very gratifying to the principal, who used 
this line of argument to secure the gymnasium, but will 
also, I am sure, indicate physical training as a necessity, 
which all who teach articulation will demand from their 
school authorities. I trust before long all heads of insti- 
tutions will recognize the fact that properly prescribed 
gymnasium work must be a part of the regular school 
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course, feeling confident that all will come to realize that 
the gymnasium is not merely a place for muscle-building 
and the development of strength, but the source from 
which the highest success in speech-training can be se- 


cured. 
TREVANION G. COOK, 
Physical Director in the New York Institution, New York City. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION.* 


1. At present, as heretofore, I hold the so-called “ pure 
oral” method to be pedagogically misleading, owing to 
the indisputable fact that it misinterprets the essential 
characteristics of deaf-mutism, disowns the purpose of 
deaf-mute institutions, and, in its endeavor to attain the 
impossible, neglects the attainable. 

2. Mr. Vatter was im error when, in his efforts to save 
this method, he asserted (at the last Congress of German 
Teachers of Deaf-Mutes at Augsburg) that “ the deaf-mute, 
like every other person, is endowed with the capacity to ac- 
guire speech,” and when, consequent upon giving expres- 
sion to this assertion of a theoretical error, he made, 
without opposition, the declaration: “The primary aim 
of German deaf-mute institutions is the training of deaf- 
mutes in speech, * * * [ shall primarily judge of 
the standing of a school and of individual teachers by the 
character of the speech of their pupils.” This theory is 
exceedingly dangerous to the deaf; it is contrary to the 
actual facts in the case, is devoid of any scientific criterion, 
and is undeserving of serious criticism, because the com- 
mon sense of even the lowest grade of laymen protests 
against it. 

3. The object of deaf-mute institutions can be no other 
than that of being to the deaf a substitute for the public 


*From a communication to the Volta Bureau, dated June 5, 1895. 
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school. Deaf-mute institutions are training and educa- 
tional institutions, and their task consists in affording to 
deaf-mutes, according to their capabilities and necessities, 
suitable culture, and in equipping them with such intel- 
lectual and moral qualities as shall enable them to prove 
themselves serviceable members of the state, of the 
municipality, and of the church. 

4. With a view to attaining this object, the teacher of 
deaf-mutes, paying due regard to the individuality of his 
pupils, is bound to employ all means which shall assuredly 
and most quickly achieve the same. Among these means 
I enumerate, primarily, speech. Experience, however, 
teaches that the Congress of Milan overrated the service- 
ability of this artificial instrumentality of culture, and 
totally ignored the fact that the greater number of deaf- 
mutes can avail themselves of this means to a very unsat- 
isfactory extent only, and that De I’Epée expressed an ir- 
refutable truth when he asserted: “ For the deaf-mute 
there exists solely a visible form of speech.” 

5. The audibleness of speech is lost to the deaf-mute, 
and the uniform motions of the mouth operate so feebly 
and uncertainly upon his vision and mind that deaf-mute 
institutions employing this means of instruction exclu- 
sively are constantly losing their character as training in- 
stitutions and schools of instruction, for this method of 
instruction degenerates into torture, drill, and farce. 

6. For the purpose of cultivating the mind and heart, 
to explain or to impart vitality to spoken and written lan- 
guage, I consider the unconsciously developed natural 
gesture-language in vogue among the deaf as indispensable, 
and, on the other hand, I consider the methodical acqui- 
sition and use of the artificial manual alphabet a waste of 
time, an unnecessary aggravation of difficulties, and a 
prolongation of the period of culture. 

7. Accordingly, I consider the Combined System as the 
most complete and serviceable method ; with the distinct 
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understanding, however, that, in teaching, verbal language 
(both in its oral and written form) should constitute the 
centre, whereas to the natural gesture-language, on the 
other hand, a helping position should be assigned; the 
latter not to constitute an o/ject of instruction, but solely 
to serve as a means of instruction. 

8. I regard the Combined System indicated the best 
for all categories of deaf-mutes in all stages of mental 
training ; with the limitation, however, that in the lower 
grades of the mentally less gifted deaf-mutes the gesture- 
language should dominate in the measure that these 
children are defective in comprehending verbal language. 

9. The manner of instructing by this method would 
practically constitute itself about as follows: Deaf-mute 
pupils would be urged, during instruction, to express 
themselves on their part as far as possible by means of 
oral language, whereas it would be allowable during the 
lesson, in presenting and explaining the subject under 
consideration (orally or in written form), for the teacher, 
if necessary, to avail himself of thé aid afforded by demon- 


strative gestures. 
J. HEIDSIEK, 
Instructor in the Breslau Institution, 
Breslau, Silesia, Pryssia. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIES 
TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue ‘“ Methods of Instruction” named in the following Tabular State- 
ment may be defined as follows: 

I. The Manuai Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the comprehen- 
sion and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

Il. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech and 
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speech-reading, as well as mental development and written language, is 
aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the extent to which 
the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, and also in 
the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech and speech- 
reading in the course of instruction; but they are differences only in 
degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

Ill. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The general instruction of the 
pupils in and out of school is carried on by means of the orthographic 
and phonetic manuals, and by writing and speech. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is de- 
veloped and improved to the greatest possible extent, and, with or with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly 
through the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. Theaim of 
the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking people, 
instead of deaf-mutes. é 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded as 
very important, but mental development and the acquisition of language 
are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in many cases 
mental development and the acquisition of language can be best pro- 
moted by the Manual method, and, so far as circumstances permit, such 
method is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted for his individual 
case. Speech and speech-reading are taught where the measure of suc- 
cess seems likely to justify the labor expended, and in some of the schools 
some of the pupils are taught wholly by the Oral method or by the 
Auricular method. 

The ‘‘ Industries Taught’ in American Schools forthe Deaf, mostly desig- 
nated by abbreviations in the following Tabular Statement, are: Art, 
Baking (Bak.), Basket-making (Bas.}, Blacksmithing (Bl. ), Bookbinding 
(Bo.), Broom-making (Br.), Cabinet-making (Cab.), Carpentry (Car.), 
Chalk-engraving (Ce.), Chair-making (Ch.), Cooking (Ck.), Clay-model- 
ling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), China-painting (Cp.), Dressmaking (Dr.), 
Embroidery (Em. ), Engineering (En. ), Fancy-work (Fan. ), Farming (Fa. ), 
Floriculture (Fl.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Harness Repairing 
(Ha.), Housework (Ho.), Horticulture (Hor.), Knitting (Kn.), Mattress- 
making (Ma.), Painting (Pa.), Paper-hanging (Pap.), Plate-engraving 
(Pe.), Pictorial-engraving (Pic.), Photography (Ph.), Printing (Pr.), 
Sewing (Se.), Shoe-making (Sh.), Sloyd (Sl.), Tailoring (Ta.), Weaving 
(Wea.), Wood-carving (We.), Wood-engraving (We.), Wood-turning 
(Wt.), Wood-working, and the Use of Tools. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute.—A department of physical culture has 
been organized. It is under the direction of Mr. T. S. Mc- 
Aloney. Miss Grace E. Ely, a daughter of the superintendent 
of the Maryland School, and Miss Vivian May, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, have been added to the corps of instruction. 

Albany Home School.—Some enlargements and improve- 
ments have recently been added to the building, which is now 
owned by the principal. 

The training class for teachers this year numbers five mem- 
bers. A visiting board of ladies has been appointed. 

Arkansas Institute——Miss Ada Saunders, late of the Lou- 
isiana Institution, Miss Pansie Loughborough, formerly of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, but lately of Mississippi, Mr. Arthur 
Mashburn, of Arkansas, and Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, late of the 
New York Institution, have been appointed teachers. Mr. 
Gardner takes the place of Mr. L. G. Doyle, who resigned to 
accept a position in the Virginia Institution. In addition to 
his school duties, he edits the Optic, with the assistance of 
several other teachers. 

Five additions to the Institute are now being built. When 
they are finished the school will accommodate over 300 pupils. 

California Institution.—Mr. Wilkinson had a leave of ab- 
sence for forty-five days during the autumn, and spent most 
of the time in visiting schools in the Eastern States. 

Chicugo Day-Schools.—Mr. Hammond has resigned the 
principalship to become superintendent of the Kansas School. 
It is probable that no successor to Mr. Hammond will be ap- 
pointed at present, but that the schools will be carried on 
under the direction of the Hon. A. G. Lane, Superintendent 
of Public Schools. 

Since Mr. Hammond’s resignation strenuous, but unsuccess- 
ful, efforts have been made by friends of the oral method to 
have that method adopted as the only one to be used in all 
the schools. One exclusively oral school is to be established 
at Englewood; the teachers are to be Miss Dora Montgomery 
and Mr. C.N. Haskins. The methods of the other four schools 


are not changed. 
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Some parents of deaf children have organized the “ Chicago 
Association of Parents of Deaf Children.” The objects of the 
Association, according to the Chicago Chronicle of December 
12, 1895, are “the investigating of the various methods of 
educating deaf children and the promulgation of its views.” 

Cincinnati Oral School.—Heretofore the School has had 
rooms in one of the public school buildings, but the board of 
education, realizing its growing needs, have rented a house, 
containing nine light airy rooms, for its exclusive use, four 
squares west of the former location. The rooms have been 
nicely fitted up for small classes, and it is thought this will 
prove a permanent home for the School. 

Cleveland Day-School.—Mrs. J. H. Geary was appointed, in 
March last, to take charge of the articulation classes. In 
October, Miss Fannie Bierbower, of Maysville, Kentucky, who 
had taken a normal course in the Cincinnati Oral School, 
was placed in charge of the kindergarten. The kindergarten 
is intended for all new pupils under ten years of age. It is 
the beginning of the oral department, and the pupils are 
separated from the manual pupils except for brief periods at 
recess in the morning and at noon. At the end of a year the 
kindergarten pupils will be transferred to the oral department 
or the manual department, according to their several abilities 
in speech. 

Florida Institute—Miss Mesa Barns takes the place of 
Miss C. A. Yendes as teacher of speech, Miss Christina 
Thompson the place of Miss Belle Howard as manual teacher 
of the white deaf, and Miss Hattie B. Sprague the place of 
Mrs. G. W. Chavis as manual teacher of the colored deaf. 


Gallaudet College,-—Mr. Jamini Nath Banerji, head master 
of the school for the deaf in Calcutta, who spent a large part 
of last year in studying the oral method of instruction in Eng- 
land, has been admitted to the College as a normal student, in 
order that he may have the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with American methods before returning to his im- 
portant work in India. He will also visit other American 
schools. 

President Gallaudet contributed important articles on the 
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education of the deaf to the New York Sunday World in Sep- 
tember and December, 1895. 

Georgia School.—The School had a complete exhibition of 
all its departments in the Atlanta Exposition. 


Halifax Institution.—Owing to the erection of a new build- 
ing, which stands on the same site as the old one, the school 
was not in session from March till December. In the Tabular 
Statement published in the present number of the Annals, 
therefore, the statistics of last year are given. Mr. A. G. Forbes 
left in March, and his place has not yet been filled. 

Horace Mann School.—Miss Martha C. Kincaide has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 


Illinois Institution.—A large number of pupils have been 
kept at home at the request of Mr. Walker on account of an 
old building having been torn down, and a new one being built 
in its stead which is not yet ready for occupancy. Our Tabu- 
lar Statement, therefore, gives the statistics for last year instead 
of this. 

A kindergarten class or two will be organized as soon as the 


new building is finished, and children will be received ata 
younger age than formerly. 

Indiana Institution—Mr. Johnson has been re-elected 
superintendent for four years. We are glad of this, not only 
because Mr. Johnson has proved himself an efficient officer, 
restoring the school to its former high standard under Dr. 
MacIntire, but also because it gives us the assurance that this 
important Institution is not again to be made the foot-ball of 
political parties, as it was for some years before Mr. Johnson’s 
appointment, to the detriment of its work and the disgrace of 
the State. 

Mr. Johnson is contributing a series of valuable articles on 
“‘ Deaf-Mutes and their Education ” to the Inland Educator, 
a new periodical published at Terre Haute, Indiana. The first 
article appeared in the number for November, 1895. 

Jews’ Home, London, England.—A reading society has 
been formed by the teaching staff for the purpose of dis- 
cussing professional and other matters. Meetings are held 
monthly and original papers of an educational character are 
contributed. 
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Kansas Institution.—Mr. H. C. Hammond, formerly a teacher 
in the Illinois Institution, late principal of the Chicago Day- 
Schools, and formerly superintendent of the Arkansas, and 
Iowa Schools, has been appointed superintendent. We trust 
that the result of this excellent appointment will be to remove 
this Institution from the influence of politics, from which it 
has suffered so grievously during the past few years. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Lillian Woodworth, late of the 
Pennsylvania Oral School, has been appointed teacher in the 
Colored Department in the place of Miss Mary D. Tilson, who 
has gone to the New Jersey School. Miss Jennie Lee, who 
resigned her position in July, 1894, to give her attention to 
her parents and to recuperate her own health, has returned 
- to the corps of instruction. 

Extensive improvements were made in the lavatory con- 
veniences of the School during last summer at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. 


La Crosse School.—In September last the School was moved 
into the High School building, where it occupies a large 


pleasant room on the first floor. 


Louisiana Institution.—Miss Belle E. Howard and Miss Het- 
tie Patterson, both of Jacksonville, Illinois, have been ap- 
pointed teachers of the oral classes, Miss Howard to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Miss Edith S. Rambo, and 
Miss Patterson to take the place of Miss Ada Saunders. 

Manitoba Institution.—A department of articulation has 
been established. Heretofore the work has been conducted 
by one of the manual teachers after regular school exercises. 
Miss Ella Williams, a public school teacher, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of this department. Funds to carry 
on the work have been raised by private subscriptions. 

Marie Consilia School.—Sister M. Adelina has been trans- 
ferred to St. Joseph’s Institute, St. Louis. She is replaced 
by Sister M. Suso, who is assisted by Sister Louise and Sister 
Berenice. 

A system of “ vocal training of the auditory nerve,” as advo- 
cated by Dr. Urbantschitsch, of Vienna, was introduced into 
the school this year by Dr. M. A. Goldstein, of St, Louis. At 
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present fourteen pupils are receiving this training. Dr. Gold- 
stein has an article on the subject in the Archives of Otol- 
ogy, New York, 1895, vol. xxiv, No. 1. 

Milwaukee Day-School.—Miss Mary L. Funk, a graduate 
of the normal department, has been appointed assistant teacher. 
Mr. Binner, who has been obliged to resign the principalship 
of the School on account of his health, continues the normal 
work with a class of five, under the auspices of the Phonolog- 
ical Institute. 

Minnesota School.—The establishment of a day-school in 
Minneapolis withdrew a small number of pupils from attend- 
ance at this School. This rendered necessary a change in the 
classification. From among the advanced pupils a class of 
nine was organized, to be taught wholly by the oral method. 
There are now two classes thus taught, and two others are 
taught partly by this method in addition to the regular in- 
struction in speech given by two articulation teachers. 

Last fall the Board of Directors appropriated the sum of 
$100 for an addition to the School library. Nearly 150 stand- 
ard books have been purchased. 

The School lost a warm friend and supporter in the death, 
September 21, 1895, of the Hon. George E. Skinner, of St. 
Paul; a member of the Board of Directors since 1876. 

A course of Friday evening half-hour lectures to the pupils 
of the advanced classes has been arranged. Six teachers have 
volunteered for the course. The subjects are: Etiquette, 
Ethics of Every-day Life, Aisthetics, Hints on Business 
Forms and Principles, Astronomy, and Physiology. Each 
teacher takes one subject and will deliver from three to five 
lectures on it. Every effort is made to have the lectures sim- 
ple and practical. The arrangement is a voluntary addition 
to their required duties by the teachers who take part, and 
should not be confounded with the monthly lectures which 
have been a feature of the school work for years, and which 
still continue. 

Missouri School.—Mr. W. L. Walker, of South Carolina, 
has resigned his position as teacher to accept a similar one in 
the South Carolina Institution. He is succeeded by Mr. D. 
C. McCue, a former teacher in this School. Miss Mary Fleih- 
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mann and Mr. Ansel Williams, both educated in this School, 
have been appointed tutors. 

During the summer the buildings were handsomely painted. 
All the dormitories and the interior of the buildings were 
papered and painted. Within the past year all pupils have 
been assigned single beds. 

Montana School.—The contract for the new building has 
been let. ,The building is to cost $37,911, including heating 
and lighting apparatus, and is to be finished by September 1, 
1896. The remainder of the $50,000 originally appropriated 
is to be used for furniture, apparatus, etc. 

Montreal Male Institution.—The Rev. Father Alf. Bélanger, 
after an absence of eleven years for the sake of his health, has 
returned to be the director of the Institution. 

The method of teaching a part of the pupils wholly by the 


oral method has been resumed. 


Nebraska Institute.—The school opened a month later than 
usual this year on account of extensive repairs. The north 
wing has been made over from top to bottom, except the base_ 


ment floors. An addition has been made to it for toilet-rooms 
and lavatories, with cement floors. The south wing has been 
replastered, and toilet-rooms and lavatories provided. New 
roofs are put on all the buildings, except the main building, 
dining-room, and hospital. All the roofs and outside work 
have been repainted. Other improvements are new steps 
everywhere, cement floors in basement and outside areas, a 
new cellar, and brick tunnels for steam and water pipes. 

New Jersey School.—Miss Estelle M. Dey and Miss Martha 
EK. Kincaide have resigned their positions as teachers, the 
former on account af ill-health, and the latter to return to the 
Horace Mann School. Miss Mary D. Tilson has been added 
to the corps of instruction. 

New York Institution —Mr. Andrew P. McKean has re- 
signed his position as teacher to go into business at Cohoes, 
N. Y. His place has been filled by the appointment of Robert 
D. Hoyt, of the University of Vermont, ‘92, formerly tutor. 
The vacancy as tutor has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. E. 8. Burdick, of Crown Point, a graduate of the Potsdam 


i 
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Normal School. Miss Mary H. Higgs has been advanced to 
the position of teacher, and her place as tutor has been filled 
by the appointment of Miss Harriet J. Adams, of Wethers- 
field, Connecticut. 

The designation of “ supervisor,” heretofore applied to those 
who oversee the pupils during study hours, has given place to 
“tutor,” as more in accord with the requirements of the office. 
The position will in future be one of probation for new teachers, 
who have had no previous experience in the instruction of the 
deaf. 


North Carolina Institution.—The colored deaf children of 
the State remain in this Institution, while the white pupils 
have all been transferred to the School at Morganton. An 
oral class has been organized, with Mrs. A. W. Pegrees as 
teacher. 


North Carolina School.—The publication of a weekly paper, 
called the Kelly Messenger, was begun on the 12th of Octo- 
ber last. It is neatly printed and well edited under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Goodwin, assisted by Mr. Hofsteater and Miss 
Allen. It is named in honor of Mr. John Kelly, a benevolent 
citizen of the State, who, in 1851, bequeathed the sum of six 
thousand dollars for the purpose of educating poor deaf chil- 
dren. 

Northern New York Institution.—The State legislature 
having made an appropriation for the erection of a kinder- 
garten building, kindergarten work has been begun in a room 
set apart for that purpose. Miss Charlotte H. Patterson, of 
Albany, and Miss Alice Cannon, of Binghamton, are employed 
as teachers in this department. 

The title of the Institution paper has been changed to the 
Mentor. It is now edited by the teachers and in all respects 


greatly improved. 

Oregon School.—The year 1895 has been one of transition. 
During the summer the new building, begun in 94, was com- 
pleted and furnished. .It is six miles from Salem, on the 
Oregon State farm, consisting of eighteen hundred acres of 
land, one hundred of which have been set apart for the use of 
the school for the deaf. Mr. J. B. Early is now superintendent, 
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Mr. Benj. Irving has charge of the advanced class, Mr. N. 
E. Litherland of the second, Mrs. N. E. Litherland of the 
third, and Mrs. J. B. Early of the primary class. 

Paris Institution.—Mr. Alexandre Debax, formerly prefect, 
has been appointed director. Mr. Javal receives the title of 
honorary director. 

Pennsylvania Home for Training in Speech.—A second 
cottage has been erected. The first one, which was built for 
thirty children, has had fifty three children crowded into it. 

During part of the Atlanta Exposition Miss Garrett had a 
“ living exhibit ” of her pupils in attendance. Asat the Chicago 
Exposition, the exhibit was an object of great interest to 
numerous visitors. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Margaret P. Hinkley, of 
Portland, Me., Miss Elizabeth R. Young, of Jacksonville, Il., 
Miss Emma Pope, of Frederick, Md., Miss Kate Lee Bryarly, 
of Winchester, Va., and Mr. Barton Sensenig, of Lancaster, 
Pa., have been added to the corps of instructors. Mr. Sense- 
nig and Miss Pope are graduates of the Normal Department 
of Gallaudet College. Mr. Edward I. Noble has been made 
chief supervisor of boys in the Advanced Oral Department. 

Alterations and improvements in the heating and ventilating 
plant were made during the past summer at a cost of some 
$25,000. 

The Institution is making a fine exhibit of its work at the 
Atlanta Exposition. 

The buildings have been named as follows: Wissinoming Hall 
(Advanced Oral), Wingohocking Hall (Manual), Cresheim Hall 
(Primary Oral), Morris Industrial Hall (Shop-Building), and 
the Infirmary. 

A course of lectures and a series of concerts will be given 
by distinguished lecturers and singers in Wissinoming Hall 
during the coming winter under the auspices of the Mt. Airy 
Country Club. The officers, teachers, and advanced pupils of 
the school attend. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—Dressmaking has been intro- 
duced for the girls. Some changes have been made in the 
central building to fit it for school purposes. Shades and 
carpets have been put in the dormitories, considerable furni- 
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ture added in other parts of the house, and a pleasant sitting- 
room fitted up for the older boys. 

St. Joseph's Institute—A private school, the third in the 
United States bearing this title, was opened at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, on the 2d of September last. Sister M. Alphonsus, 
late principal of the school of the same name at St. Louis, has 
been transferred to this school. She is succeeded in St. Louis 
by Sister Mary Adelina. 

St. Louis Day-School.— Miss Arline B. Nichols, of St. Louis, 
has been appointed teacher of articulation in place of Miss 
Mesa Barns, who resigned to take charge of the articulation 
work in the Florida Institute. 

An addition has been made to the Jefferson School build- 
ing, which will be ready for use in January. The school for 
the deaf will then be assigned to new and much better quar- 
ters than it has heretofore occupied. 

South Dakota School.—Mrs. M. L. Simpson and Miss M. 
F. Walker have been succeeded as teachers by Mrs. A. L. Simp- 
son and Miss Claire Gentry. 

The publication of the Advocate has been discontinued 
temporarily on account of the pressure of other work in the 
printing office. 

During the present year it is proposed to put in a six-horse- 
power engine and a dynamo large enough to run one hundred 
electric lamps or more, and when all is in running order the 
School will discontinue using light furnished by the city elec- 
tric light company. 

Tennessee School.—Gymnasium and mechanical buildings, 
supplied with all modern appliances, have been erected. 

Ulster Institution.—The Rev. John Kinghan, principal of 
the Institution for the past forty-two years, and connected 
with it for half a century, died August 31, 1895, at the age of 
seventy-two. The governing board of the Institution are en- 
deavoring to secure as his successor “a gentleman who is 
competent to teach the deaf and dumb by the Combined Sys- 
tem.” A liberal salary, in addition to house rent, etc., is 
offered. 

Utah School.—The new State constitution recently adopted 
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provides for the removal of the School for the Deaf from Salt 
Lake City to Ogden. 

Miss Warren’s School.—As Miss Warren has but one deaf 
child in her school at present, the school is omitted from the 
Tabular Statement in the present number of the Annals. Miss 
Warren and her twoassistants are now devoting their time chiefly 
to teaching speech-reading, or, as she prefers to call it, “ ex- 
pression reading,” to adults who are becoming or who have 
become deaf, and correct utterance to persons whose speech 
and voice are defective. She writes that all the deaf children 
she formerly taught have entered boarding-schools for hearing 
children. “One of them was admitted to the preparatory 
school connected with the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
went through the preparatory school and the Institute in the 
regulation time of seven years, and was graduated as mechan- 
ical engineer before he was twenty-two.” 

West Virginia School_—Mr. W. Laurens Walker has re- 
signed his position as teacher, and his place has been filled by 
the election of Mr. J. Willbur Neel, of West Virginia. Miss 
Susie Chidester, of Romney, West Virginia, has also been ap- 
pointed teacher, to take charge of a new class. 

Wisconsin School.—Mr. W. A. Cochrane and Miss Elsie M. 
Steinke have been reappointed teachers. 

Wisconsin Day-Schools.—New schools were opened on the 
first of September last at Eau Claire, Marinette, Oshkosh, and 
Fond du Lac. The names of their teachers and other sta- 
tistics concerning them are given in our Tabular Statement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Politics in Schools for the Deaf.—At the meeting of the 
National Civil-‘Service Reform League, held at Washington, 
December 12 and 13, 1895, President Gallaudet delivered an 
earnest address on the injury done to schools for the deaf in 
some of the Western and Southern States by subjecting them 
to the influence of political parties. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted, and the Secretary of the League 
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was instructed to send copies of it to the Executive of each 
State : 

“Resolved, That it is of the utmost importance to establish 
and maintain the principle of permanent tenure of office dur- 
ing good behavior in schools for the education of deaf-mutes 
and of the blind, and in charitable, humane, educational and 
penal institutions. The League indignantly protests against 
the interference of spoils politics in the management of such 
schools and institutions, and it urgently demands that the 
shameful and disastrous abuses now existing be peremptorily 
forbidden by legislation.” 


Tests of Hearing with the Phonograph.—In an article on 
“ Deaf-Mutes and their Education,” in the Znland Hducator 
for November, 1895, Mr. R. O. Johnson, Superintendent of the 
Indiana Institution, gives the following report of tests of hear- 
ing of the pupils of the Indiana Institution: 

“Some time ago I made an examination of 261 pupils in 
the school, using for the purpose a phonograph with musical 
instrument records (cornet, piccolo, xylophone) and human 
voice records (spoken words and song). Of the total number, 
225 were marked as hearing more or less in one ear or the 
other, or in both, and the results in per cents. were as follows: 
37 per cent. more deaf in right ear (male 49 per cent., female 
51 per cent., 84 pupils); 47 per cent. more deaf in left ear 
(male 53 per cent., female 47 per cent., 106 pupils); 16 per 
cent. equally deaf in both ears (male 39 per cent., female 61 
per cent., 35 pupils). 

““Of the 36 who were unable to hear (15 per cent. of the 
whole), 24 were male, 12 female. Of the 225 who said they 
could hear, the ability was but feeble in 72 per cent., being 
divided almost equally between the male and female. Of the 
total number, 44 per cent. were able to distinguish musical in- 
struments, 26 per cent. the human voice, and 15 per cent. 
spoken words. 

“Miss Robinson, who had daily charge of the examination, 
says: ‘It is undoubtedly true that a large number of those 
who said they could hear a little and are so marked were un- 
able to perceive the difference between sensation or feeling and 
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hearing.’ This may be true, yet ’tis exceedingly difficult to 
draw the line between the two; the fact, however, remains, 
that a number who at first thought they could not hear, after- 
wards, upon repetition, did hear. Supposing, however, we 
deduct this entire number who could hear but feebly (163— 
boys 80, girls 83), it still leaves 28 per cent. who have been 
found to possess ‘considerable ability to hear’ (62—boys 30, 
girls 32). It is because of such facts as these that the Oral- 
aural Department has been established in the Indiana School. 

“Tn 21,691 cases (Fay) total deafness is reported in 84 per 
cent. This is a very wide divergence from results obtained 
above, and, I am sure, could not be sustained if careful exami- 
nation were made.” 

The 21,691 cases referred to in the last paragraph above 
quoted are taken from the “School Statistics of the Deaf” 
collected in connection with the eleventh census of the United 
States and reported in the Proceedings of the World’s Con- 
gress of Instructors of the Deaf at Chicago, page 274. The 
statistics of total and partial deafness there given are, in most 
cases, not the result of careful examination of pupils in school, 
but are taken from the answers made by parents or guardians 
when the pupils were admitted to school, and are, therefore, 
less exact than the results of Mr. Johnson’s examination. 


Prenatal Influence.—A trustworthy correspondent sends 
us the following statement: “There is a lady living in this 
town who has a deaf and dumb nephew. She says the mother 
of this boy, seven months before his birth, was thrown from 
a carriage in a runaway accident. From that day until the 
baby was born she could not hear a sound. Then she re- 
covered her hearing, but the child was a deaf-mute.” 


Lottie Sullivan,—A deaf-blind pupil named Lottie Sullivan 
has recently been admitted to the Colorado School. She lost 
her sight and hearing at the age of four, from meningitis. 
She is an intelligent girl, and before coming to school had in- 
vented a sign-language of limited extent with which she con- 
versed on the every-day affairs of her home. Mr. Dudley, in 
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the Colorado Index of October 30, gives the following de- 
scription of some of her signs: 

“Her sign for ‘bread’ is almost identical with the one in 
general use, the difference being that she cuts the supposed 
bread at the wrist instead of on the back of the hand. ‘Meat’ 
is expressed by cutting one forefinger with the other. ‘Water’ 
is the sign for drinking. ‘ Milk’ is indicated by the sign of 
milking, using the left forefinger to represent the cow’s teat, 
and afterward the drinking sign. ‘Butter’ is the same sign 
as is commonly used, except one finger is used to spread it on 
the supposed bread instead of two. Her sign for her mother 
is ‘ear-rings,’ she having seized upon the fact some years ago 
that her mother wore ear-rings and other members of the 
family did not. One of her sisters is indicated by buttoning 
gloves and pointing off towards Denver, where she lives. Her 
father is ‘mustache.’ In indicating ‘sleep’ she passes her 
open hand downwards, letting the tips of her fingers drag 
over each eye, while ‘death’ is shown by passing the open hand 
from the forehead down the face to the breast, where it rests. 
Her travelling experience before she came to us was confined 


to a trip to Denver, and she often speaks of it by describing the 
car seat and the water-faucet.” 


The Atlanta Educational Congress.—One of the sessions 
of this Congress, held at Atlanta in connection with the Ex- 
position, October 25-31, was devoted to the subject of the 
education of the deaf. Mr. W. O. Connor, Principal of the 
Georgia School, presided, and addresses were delivered by 
Dr. Gillett and President Gallaudet. 


The Gallaudet Statwe.—We learn through the Hon. Gardi- 
ner G. Hubbard, Chairman of the Committee on Fine Arts and 
member of the committee for awarding the gold medals at the 
Atlanta Exposition, that the jirst gold metal awarded by the 
Committee was to Mr. Daniel C. French for his “ Gallaudet 
and his First Pupil,” of which a copy in plaster was exhibited. 


Gallaudet’s Birthday.—The 108th anniversary of the birth 
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of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was appropriately celebrated 
on the 10th of December last by many schools and societies 
of the deaf in America. The most noteworthy celebration, as 
has been the case for several years past, was that held under 
the auspices of the Manhattan Literary Association in New 
York. Addresses were delivered by President Gallaudet, Dr. 
Job Williams, Dr. I. L. Peet, Mr. E. H. Currier, Mr. E. A. 
Hodgson, Mr. T. A. Froehlich, and Mr. W. G. Jones, and a 
poem written for the occasion by Professor A. G. Draper was 
read. 

The De Haerne Memorial.—The memorial statue of Mgr. 
De Haerne at Courtrai, Belgium, to the erection of which 
some of the readers of the Annals had the pleasure of con- 
tributing a few years ago, was unveiled on the 19th of August 
last with appropriate ceremonies. The festivities in connec- 
tion with the event continued for nine days. Many dis- 
tinguished guests were present, not only from Belgium, but 
also from other countries. President Gallaudet was invited 
to represent America, but, as he was unable to leave home, 
the invitation was extended to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
of New York, who delivered an address in behalf of Mgr. De 
Haerne’s American friends and admirers. The Burgomaster 
of Courtrai in bis address referred in terms of high apprecia- 
tion to the part taken by Americans in the erection of the 
statue, quoting from the letter of President Gallaudet in 
which he expressed the hope that the contributions he en- 
closed would not be the less welcome because they came 
entirely “from American Protestants—as we are often called— 
though we consider ourselves as forming part of the great 
Catholic church which embraces all Christians within its fold.” 

The statue, which is the work of the eminent sculptor 
Devigne, is of marble, of heroic size. Beside it are two 
marble figures, one representing a Belgian volunteer of 1830 
carrying the flag of independence, and the other a religious 
sister teaching a deaf child the manual alphabet. The child 
holds a wreath of immortelles, which he is placing at the foot 
of a shield resting on olive branches and containing the words 
PATRIA, CARITAS. On the pedestal below is the name 
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DE HAERNE, and on the other side of it a Latin inscription 
stating that the monument was erected by contributions from 
Belgium, England, the Netherlands, Canada, and the United 
States. The monument is in the public place of the city, sur- 
rounded by imposing buildings; among others, the old town 
hall and the church of St. Martin. 


Church Work.—The corner-stone of a church for the 
deaf at Adelaide, South Australia, was laid on the 10th of 
May last. The building measures 40 by 23 feet. It has a 
church on the upper floor, accommodating from 70 to 80 
worshippers, and meeting-rooms for men and women sepa- 
rately, and a room for the missionary, Mr. E. Salas, on the 
ground floor. For the establishment of this mission and the 
raising of funds to build a church, the deaf of Adelaide are 
chiefly indebted ‘to Mr. Samuel Johnson, headmaster of the 
Institution for the Deaf at Brighton, near Adelaide. The 
church was dedicated, free of debt, Oct. 31, 1895. 

In a volume of “Sermons on the Gospels” recently pub- 
lished at Milwaukee, the sermon for the Twelfth Sunday after 


Trinity is by the Rev. A. W. Mann, the deaf missionary to the 
deaf of the midwestern States, on the restoration to speech 
and hearing of the deaf man recorded in Mark vii, 32-35. 


Death of L. W. Saunders.—Mr. Lawrence Washington 
Saunders, one of the first pupils of the Mississippi Institution, 
and afterwards a pupil of the Virginia Institution, a teacher in 
the Virginia Institution from 1868 to 1871, and since that time 
a teacher in the Mississippi Institution, died December 25, 
1895, aged 55 years. He had dressed as Santa Claus to dis- 
tribute presents to the children of the Institution, and in that 
disguise called in the evening at the house of a beloved nephew. 
The nephew did not open the door, but asked several times 
who he was. Receiving no reply, he supposed him to be a 
burglar, and shot him dead. A sketch of Mr. Saunders, pub- 
lished in the Deaf-Mute Voice of October 31st last, written by 
Mr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Mississippi Institu- 
tion, speaks of him as having a strong, active, and quick mind, 
and as being a very successful teacher, genial, hopeful, sympa- 
thetic, and kind. 
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The Annals.—As announced in the last number of the 
Annals (page 296), in accordance with the action of the meet- 
ing of the Conference of Principals and Superintendents of 
American Schools for the Deaf, held at Flint, and of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at the same 
place, the responsibility for the publication of the Annals has 
been transferred from the Convention to the Conference. The 
change was made for pecuniary reasons, and with the distinct 
understanding that its effect should not be to render the 
Annals in any sense the “ organ ” of the principals and super- 
intendents. The Annals is the journal of the entire profes- 
sion, teachers as well as heads of schools, and its columns are 
open to contributions from all who have anything of interest 
or value to offer relating to the deaf and their education. 

Beginning with the present number, the Annals is to be 
published six times during the school year, instead of quarterly, 
appearing in the months of January, February, April, June, 
October, and November. Itis hoped that this more frequent 
publication will prove such an addition to its value as to com- 
pensate for the increased labor and expense involved. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wantep, a position in Kindergarten or primary work, by a 
Kindergartner who has had experience with the deaf. Refer- 
ences given. Address E. K., care of the editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Otor Hanson, Architect, Theopold Block, Faribault, Minn. 
Schools, Residences, Public Buildings. Correspondence so- 
licited. 
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